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ABSTRACT 

1^ ??search was conducted in a rural Hawaiian school and 

coasunity aaong kindergarten Polynesian-Aaerican children and their 
faailies in order to detersine what situational attributes and hose 
enTironaents were associated with better school perforaance. 
Classrooa behavioral observations were conducted, the teacher was 
asked to evaluate the student, each child was individually 
interviewed, and other faaily inforaation was collected using 
ethnographic fieldwork aethods. Upon evaluating the data, differences 
were found in the frequency of task or work oriented behavior which 
varied according to the nuaber of siblings in the faaily. That is, 
cnildren froa sua Her faailies attended to the teacher acre closely 
and they were aore frequently found to be "on-task« during the 
behavioral observations. Soae Sex differences in behavior were also 
noted. Girls were aore likely to use their verbal coaaunication 
channels to aeet the deaands of the classrooa setting than boys were. 
Hawaiian children are expected to learn through the coabined 
processes of close observation, social iaitation, trial and error and 
without the benefit of indulgent or encouraging parental 
relnforceaent for acadeaic work at hoae. So it seeas obvious that 
probleas arise when they enter a school systea based on principles of 
intentional instruction. (Author/JH) f f ui 
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fe=««rch ».,, ...r.<.uct*d in , r.r.l K,v«Ur,„ school m,<i ccnuu.lty aoionj 
MMor^art.n ''cl>-..'"'i.in-.UPr'.M« cMHrrn ...d th.lr fniulltis J.n critr to 
*.t«r,-i«. .-.h« .ituntt=r,,l .'.ftributo, .,,.1 ho™ ^m-iro^ents w.re assool.ted 
With bott^r ,=hc..>l r.rfonu,„c.. CUs.roo^- b,havlor»I observation „„e 
conducted, the t.n...r v.s xsUed to evaluate the students, e„cl. child .ns 
i«divid.,Uy i„t.rvi,ved, „.d other f.nily i„ferr-.atio,. wa. collected u.inj 
.thr.osr,,hic field„ork «thcd». Upon *v,l„.u„ the dax„ diffcr.nces were 
X.M». t,. the fre<;u,„cy of t,,^ or «,rk oriented beh,.ior which v.ried ^ccordirg 
to the nu..;,er of siMlnj, i„ the child-, r„^iy. ,h„ j,, 
smaller f'..:5i., ,tt„^ed to the tencher rore clo.ely nnd they vere .ore 
frequently found to he "on-t^s,:" durin- the behavioral ohservations. So.e 
Sex differences la behavior 'wre also noted. 
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SooiaUiiation for EducablUty in a Grosi^-Cultural Context 

Judfinf from curre^it aohiev^r.iftiit m^a^wi^a ar,,! I.Q, test 
results, it appear, that rolynesian-Hawaitan children are not 
derivinr the full benefite posoiblo fron Western ctyle education. 
Eithor the schools are failine to provide Itawaiian children with 
the ssme quality of education thoy provide other children, or 
Hawaiian children are unable or unwilling to take full advantage 
Of teaching knowledge, and potential learning experiences 
Offered by public schools. Since the elementary school system 
in the state of Hawaii is standardised in tows of progran-s offered 
and per capita expenditures on each child, it would appear more 
likely that it is something in the backerounds or experiences of 
rolynesian-Hawaiian children that is causinc their poor academic 
showing. 

Whatever the reasons may be. Hawaiian children are .-t as 
educable as other cultural or socioeconomic groups of children 
attending the schools with them. 

There are a number of factors which can contribute to 
children's eduor.bility includi^ig general state of physical health, 
adequacy of daily nutrition (Birch and Cussow 1970), possible 
coneenital handicaps, genetic or inherited intellectual capacity, 
and the various cultural/social factors such as lanfiuaee difficul- 
ties, differences in motivations, and differences in relevant 
knowledre (Wlliams 1970, Gallimore and Howard 19^8, Gladwin 1970, 
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Blank and Solomon 1S6S). Althcugh the potonti.1 influene* of 
«ny one of theee factors on the edueability and achievement of 
WawRiian children can not be overlooked, the literature indioates 
that the factor most potentially fruitful for study now and the 
most likely to be responsible for current differences in eduea- 
bility is the factor of differences in cultural and social bacX- 
Prounds of Hawaiian children (also see Beaglehole 1937, Coleman 
et al 1966). ' ' 

It has been acknowledeed for some time now that children from 
certain cultural, ethnic, or SES groups are more educable than 
others (Hess and Shipman I968, Hess I968, Kiles and Charters I970) 
and it has been suggested that parents are at least partially 
responsible, consciously or unconsciously, for preparing their 
children to meet school denands (Gladwin 1970). The hidden 
curriculuraHn the home (Strodtbeck 196k) as it is referred to 
•nay allow the development of overlapping expectations between 
the school and the home with regard to children's behaviors, goal 
motivations, and relations to adults. 

Parents can foster eduoability in their children in at least 
four known waysi 

First, they can train the child in cognitive skills specific 
to the classroom, ^at is. they can to a certain extent stimulate 
and help the child to perceive and evaluate the environment in 
ways which will be helpful to his conceptualization of abstract 
problcr,s later in the classroom (Blank and Solomon I96S, Kess and 
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Shlrr.an I965). 

Second, parf-nts can provide the child with the pvopsr 
motivations to try to euooeed within the forfflsl leariiij-c situ;.- 
tion by successfviUy oommunicatine to the child their belief 
that education it, important to his future (K.-;tz 1967, WinterbotloB 
1958). 

Third, parents can reinforce the acquioition of standard 
laneuaee ekiUs which will be essential in a school classroom 
conducted in standard Enclish. within the hon>e they can encourage 
laneuage precision and complexity in day to day activities 
(Staats et al I970). 

Fourth, parents can teach the child the role of being a 
pupil. They can familiarize the child with teaching processes 
by introdueine pre -academic materials such as numbers, the 
alphabet, and ba«ic shapes, ^ey can follow thn^ugh with explana- 
tions after introdueine new concepts. And they can reinforce the 
child-s persistence in seeking solutions and in understanding 
difficult problems and tasks. 

LeVine (1969) has pointed out that when parents consciously 
try to shape children's behavior and provide knowledge to meet 
certain environmental requirements, their actions have intended 
and unintentional, consequences. For example, parental help and 
supervision offered to the child when learning everyday tasks 
and basic concepts has two outcomes. Firsli the content or 
knowledce con,„unicated by parents will probably be very helpful 
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Intor in the r>chool ..ettine;. Socond. tho child hnB learned from 
tho parents to accept individual adult attention, verbal inctruc- 
tjonr., and tho tutoring p5*oce«s per se. 

Certainly what children know is important, but how they learn 
to learn io rarticularly essential to understand in this society 
whore the cchool forr:^at assumes a familiarity with vex^bal instruc- 
tion. Hawaiian children may have a style of learning very diff- 
erent from that of diadic interaction between adults/parents and 
children, a^his may be a contributing, or at least one important 
cause for their difficulties in formal Western style schools. 

In order to explore this possibility, research was desiened 
to examine the extent to which JIawaiian children seemed familiar 
with md comfortable with the predominant learning style of the 
school, that is, direct verbal teaching. 
HITOTHESIS 

This pilot study was intended to generate future hypothesis 
' and answer some informal core questions. For instance, could it 
be that the children who do better academically than others are 
the children who accept adult teacher figures and are more com- 
fortable with them in the verbally mediated format. Surely the 
children who were less familiar with teacher methods per se would 
have more trouble coping in school than those who were familiar 
with it. 

r.3TH0D 

subjects. The fourteen children involved in the study were about 

^ coft mM^ 



five yoaro old r.t the time of research and oonutitulcd the k.i -.Oor- 

the Wuldren w^»„ eirls, the other half were boys. Culturally, 
they claimed full or at least part Hawaiian identity. Their 
parents could bo described as lowor SES in terms of occupations 
and educational levels. 
PRCCEDURE 

The ohildron were individually obaervcd and their behaviors 
forr,.-dly recorded while they wer« in the classroom. During the 
tv,enty minutes of class observation done on each child, assess- 
ments ,vere made about their school task orientation. That is. 
durinr the first five seconds of each minute, an "on", -off",' 
••bet;.ec„". or "disruptive" label was applied to that samnle of 
behavior. In the remainine fifty-five seconds of each minute, a 
descriptive protocal of the chUd-s oneoing behavior was recorded 
and inter qualitatively evaluated. Cutside of class, ethnographic 
field notes wore kept on these and other children in their cultural 
context. Teacher ratings of the fourteen children's abilities 
and behaviors in class were collected and later compared to actual 
classroom, behaviors observed. In addition to these materials, 
each child was taken aside alone by the investigator and asked 
a series of simple questions about a picture sequence. The pur- 
pose of the questioning was merely to determine the child's 
reactions to direct verbal questioning, that is. would his task 
orientation be "work" or "non-work" in a situation demanding a 
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verbal ivyponse an J mnilov,,) by a o.n adult. 

In conrr^rinc ohildren'r observed clacsroo:,, behavior to their 
behavior and rospor.r,.s in tho question session, there was a 
positive relation found botwe<.n the niiMoer of "work" related 
verbal ro-„o. which children eave in .the question section 
an. the nunbor of -on" task behaviors they dir.playod in the clacs- 
room Children who understood what v.a« expected of the.n when 
answering direct questions in the adult-ohild session knew what 
was expected of then, in the classroom by the teacher. 

There was positive relationship found between the verbosity 
Of children in the question session and their propensity to verbal- 
ly solicit the teacher- s attention to their work in the classroom 
context. Children who v.-oro ,r.ore vcrbr.l in their responses to 
direct adult questions were also more verbal in that they asked 
the teacher more questions in class. Ihey displayed overall 
better facility to deal with adults verbally, both when questioned 
and when qucstioninc. 

2. Children's Classroom Behavior Compared to -ether" Factors. 

When comparing children's classroom behavior to "other" 
factors, there was a positive relationship found between the 
number of years of maternal education and the intensity of visual 
orientation toward the teacher. Children with better educated 
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nothor.', looked at -the to.icher moro .froquont;.y in clacn. 

Thore was i-auo a positive relationslUp bo tiveen the total 
nuatcr of children in tho fj^mlly and the intensity of visual 
orientation to tho teacher in class. (That U, children fron 
smaller fa.^.ilios looked at or Btarod at the teacher more often 
in clarsroo:. -cun other children. Ferhai>s this is because 
par.nt« v.-ith fewer children (at least theoretically) have moro 
Ume available to opend with each child.' rhcy may consciously 
or unintentionally contribute to their child -s orientation to 
adult fi,.ures. ais would certainly be an interesting tendency 
to exaMine. 

Cn oomparins the children's responses and behavior in the 
question session to teacher's judgements of children behavior, 
there -..as discerned a sicnificant positive relationship between 
the children who the teacher judged as more attentive and the 
children who had the most •■work" oriented responses to questions 
in t),o adult-child session. Both of these measures of attentive 
or -on- task behavior seem to be tapping a true work orientation 
in the behavior of the children in the classroom context and in 
respondin- to adult questions. 

Teacher- s Jud,reraents of Children's Behavior to "Cther" Factors. 
IVhen conparinc teacher's judgements of chUdren's behavior to 
other factors, the correlations found were interesting although 
they nood to be examined in terras of other findings. First. 
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childron froK largor fcuniUes (i.e. noro eiUir.cs) were judccd 
by the tc-achPr to have relatively poorer memory abilities 
SecomV. c)>ildren with relatively better eduo.itod fathers w«re 
assessed fcy the teacher to have bettor memory abilities. Third, 
children with better educated mothers were considered more 
attentive by the toacher. 

5. Relationships Ar.one the Qualitative Classroom Behaviors Observed. 

in examining the relationships among the qualitative classroom 
behaviors. .,ore than t^vo-thirds of the behaviors were found to 
be directed towards other children while less than one-third were 
directed or oriented towards adult figures such as the teacher. 
It is impossible without an adequate cross-cultural comparison 
eroup to know whether this percentage of peer oriented behaviors 
is typical for five year old children in a classroom setting or 
unique to Hawaiian children, since it is often implied that it is ' 
because of the stronger peer croup orientation of Hawaiian children i 
that they shew such poor academic perfonnance. perhaps this 
should be examined more closely in the future. 
6. Sex Eifferences. 

There were no significant sex differences between boys and 
eirls in the distribution of "on", "off, -between", and "disrup- 
tive" task behaviors observed in the classroom. Sut the pattern- 
i.v: of the other qualitative behaviors was different for boys and 
rirls Boys more often than eirls talked to and physically 
approached other children while in the classroom. Girls more 
often than boys verbally solicited the attention of the teacher 
to their work or themselves while in class. 
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In the adiat-chilr: o.uaotion Cession, there «arc no t;irrorc-r.o 
in the poroontarres of "work" or "non-wor!:" responr.,,s to q„c,;,tion« 
by boys and rirls. But boys used fewer absolute nu,..,bers of 
wrds in their "work" responses than girls did. Boys used nearly 
twice as many absolute nunbers of words in their "non-work" 
responses as firls did. 

Although this is s<5r,,l ttedly a s,„all sanple of children it 
is interestinr. to note that the girls wore more likely to use 
their verbal copmunicstion channels to »eet the demands of the 
classroom sctU.. t.Han boys were. Certainly the origins of these 
patterns and the extent to which «uch sexual differences could 
be found in the naturolictic environments of the children should 
be studied in creater depth. 
DISCUSSICK 

Overall it seems that the children who more competently 
handled the do.,ands of the experimental adult-child question 
session were likely to be the same children who were judged to be 
more attentive by the teacher in the classroom and the same 
children who v.cre actually observed to be more -on" task in the 
Independent classroom observations conducted by this field- 
worker in all three of these measures, they were more "task" 
or "work" oriented and more adult oriented. 

Now it bcccies a question of whether these abilities to 
orient toward academic tasks and adults are hiehly valued in the 
Hawaiian hor.> . • :.. community context as they are in the 
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clascroo:. itccl That Ac, i>, the two dirrorent contovto. are 
the.^o r^ruoe r>ot of behavior conGidorod compotont and (lefdi%'.blo. 

In turnine: to the ethno.rr.*phi c lield matnrial for annw.yr«, 
it Bec.;vod that nany Hawaiian parents did not eenerally practice 
verbal teaching of their children nor did they encourai^o these 
kinds of acader..ia^lly oriented adult-child verbal interaction 
patternv-. Io-ic;aiy, childr^en who wore familiar with adult 
teaching processes, with materials used therein such as books, 
and faniliar with respondinc to verbal questions would be more 
prepared for interaction with a teacher in the classroom context. 

Hertzie (196S) has su^cested that parents in higher SES or 
middle-class Anclo families want their children to learn to 
complete certain tasks earlier and become competent at them. 
Thus, they are more likely to actively introduce academic tasks 
to children and encouraee children at younger ages. According 
to '.Vhitir,- and Chile (1953) independence and task training in 
the U.S. was particularly severe in the sense that parents did 
expect their children to master many difficult tasks at earlier 
aees. Initially parents would provide close supervision so that 
the child learned how to do the task properly. Such research 
indicates uhat the emphasis in the learning process was on 
d^.rectod verbal teaching. This was true even when non-academic 
tasks such as putting away toys or explainine simple tasks 
around the house were involved. Whereas the original intent 
Of middle-class parents may have been simply to eet the child 
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•to ao a t:ti;k corroc-Lly, the. i:,:portan1; u.viritcn^::d outco;r.o of 
^noh traininr is thr.t children le^rn a learnine ^tyle, that is, 
they learn to U^rn throurh %ho proccsr? of verbalizod adult 
instruction. 

In }In^vrai, however, parents did not usually employ direct 
verbal inctruotion or teaching. Direct teachir.- which did occur 
in the -'cvwr.iian context oftc^n involved non-verbal direction or 
{Tuidance in how to perforin other sorts of tasks. There was a 
heavy overall emphasis on strict obedience and r*?spectfulness 
towards adults. In the teaching of manual or physical skills 
(e,e. makins grass skirts, learning: to dance, and .sewin^^), the 
verbal component of instruction was not prominent. The 
"teacher" was more likely to just act as a model while the child 
or "Student" observed closely and learned throueh trial and 
error how to complete the activity. 

Hawaiians went so far as to register embarrassment and 
humiliation at the prospect of being tutored while in class. 
AS one of our project workers astutely observed, it seemed as 
if being tutored implied being socially incompetent. One of the 
older female informants explained that among her people when a 
person wanted to learn a new skill, he or she would find a 
model to learn from or copy, it was likely hoy^ever, she said, 
that the person would teach himself. -My people are self^ 
taught' she explained. 

» 

lerhaps self-teaohing is really just the stated ideal, but 
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5f the informant v: correct, it nijht b* easier to un<!or=tsnd 
one Of tho r.or« i.'.rort.nt c!imoulti.,>:. involved when !.Va«iiKn 
ohilOre,-. wicouafe-r rostern r.tyle eduoution. Tlioy are exn.*cted 
to learn thro.,-^h the combinod rroeesses of clo«e observation, 
social i;,dtation, trial and error and without the benefit of 
indulecit cr er.oourcvrine p^-rcntal reinforcement for acade.-nic 
work at hor.o. Go .It oeens obvious that problo:,,. arise when they 
enter a .school sy.ston, based on principles of intentional instruc- 
ti on . 
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